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depend upon the intelligence of the pupils, and still
more upon the interests of the teacher. All that we can
be definite upon is that every boy and girl of this level
of intelligence shall have had the opportunity to think and
read about certain subjects, whatever their special interest.
It is obvious that in all this work a particularly heavy
responsibility rests upon the teacher. Further, it must be
the task of the teacher to bring into our education that
unity which has been so conspicuously lost. In Arnold's
day it was possible for one man to teach practically the
whole of what was taught. A hard-and-fast division
between subjects could not exist when the same person was
able to illuminate the Greek lesson with an illustration
from the divinity period, or vice versa. To-day, of course,
no such unity is possible. But we must lose no opportunity
of establishing as close an integration as we can, even
within the demands of the modern time-table. It is here
that the use of the form-master is so important. If, for
example, the same individual is responsible for all the non-
specialist teaching of a group of the sixth-form scientists
whom we are now discussing, much can be done to convey
an idea of culture rather than a series of isolated snippets
of knowledge. Ideally the teacher should himself be a
scientist, so that relationships may also be established with
the specialist work. But such an ideal solution is usually
impracticable, and the most we can hope for is that the
teacher responsible for the non-specialist work shall be
sympathetic towards science, and not regard his function
as that of applying a smattering of culture to a group of
unwilling barbarians. The problem of unifying the
curriculum is, in fact, primarily a psychological one: its
solution depends on the presence of teachers who are